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THE FIRST UNIVERSITY 
THE PEOPLE' 


On October 12, 1793, General William R. 
Davie, a soldier of the American Revolution, a 
framer of the Constitution of the United States, 
son of Princeton University, and father of the 
University of North Carolina, as grand-master 
of the State Masonic Order, laid the cornerstone 
of Old East, the first building of the first exist- 
ing state university to open its doors in America. 

It has been said that Virginia, in whose behalf 
at times have been appropriated our own Roa- 
noke Island, Virginia Dare, and the finest North 
Carolina tobaeeos, also elaimed the first state 
university, but not so. Virginia, mother of 
North Carolina, mother of the founders of the 
Republic, mother of presidents and common- 
wealths, does not claim the motherhood of the 


first state university. It is understandingly 
sufficient that the first and only university 


founded by Thomas Jefferson was the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, chartered in 1819 and opened 
in 1825. The major prophet of human liberty 
was so busy founding our nation and our de- 
mocracy that, in the allocations of history, 
William R. Davie and his co-founders, largely 

1This paper is the main body of an address by 
President Graham, delivered at the sesquicentennial 
celebration of the laying of the cornerstone of the 


first building of the first state university to open 
its doors to students. 
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sons of Princeton, led the way in founding the 
first existing state university. 

The University of Pennsylvania founded in 
the mid-eighteenth century, as America’s first 
private non-sectarian university, became, as a 
significant episode of the Revolutionary insur- 
gence against Toryism and as a factional polit- 
ical maneuver against sectarian encroachments, 
for ten years a state university, from 1779 to 
1789. 
ously maintained that the state had violated the 
In 1789 the 
legislature restored the institution, under the 


However, the dispossessed trustees vigor- 
obligations of the original charter. 


original charters of 1753 and 1755, to its former 
status as an independent non-sectarian univer 
sity. On such an independent foundation, with 
features of a publie nature lately supplemented 
with public grants but without assumption of 
publie control, the University of Pennsylvania 
beeame one of America’s foremost universities, 
but was not founded as, is not, and does not wish 
to be a state university. 

It can with some justification be suggested 
that, in the comparative terms of early and ade- 
quate financial support, the University of Mich- 
igan was the first really state-supported univer- 
sity. Also, it can be held that the University of 
Wisconsin was the first university to make the 
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whole people the democratic responsibility and 
concern of the whole university. North Caro- 
lina was first in the Southern states to follow in 
the democratic train of Wisconsin. It remained 
for a son and former president of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina nearly three decades ago 
to make the most profound, comprehensive, and 
eloquent interpretation of university extension 
as an organic part of the democratic function of 
an American state university as he sought to 
make the campus of the university “coextensive 
with the boundaries of the commonwealth.” 
Michigan, earliest in adequate state support, 
and Wisconsin, first in the democratic function 
of manifold state-wide services, did not open as 
colleges until well on in the nineteenth century. 
The way for Michigan and Wisconsin and all 
the other useful and great state universities, 
from Virginia to California and from Texas to 
Minnesota, was prepared by the pioneer univer- 
sities of North Carolina, Georgia, and South 
Carolina, three neighbors in the Revolutionary 
South, and by the University of Vermont. 
The University of North Carolina had its first 
foundation in the Revolutionary state constitu- 
tion, adopted at Halifax in 1776, which enjoined 
that ‘tall useful learning shall be duly eneour- 
aged and promoted in one or more universities” ; 
was chartered by the legislature at Fayetteville 
in 1789; had the cornerstone of its first build- 
ing laid in Chapel Hill, October 12, 1793, long 
known as University Day; and was opened as 
the University of North Carolina with extensive 
lands, one building, and the beginning of an- 
other, a faculty, and students in 1795. The 
University of Georgia had no foundation in the 
state Revolutionary constitution of 1777, was 
chartered in 1785, had its site selected in 1801, 
and opened as Franklin College in 1801. With- 
out a provision in the Revolutionary constitu- 
tion of South Carolina, the South Carolina Col- 
lege was chartered in 1801 and opened in 1805. 
The University of Georgia was closed for a few 
years during the Civil War, and the University 
of North Carolina for a few years during Re- 
construction. Both soon reopened. The sons of 
the University of Georgia, as of yore always 
foremost in her history, became a factor in 
making Georgia the Empire State of the South 
and gave most eloquent voice to the uncon- 
querable spirit of the risen South and our re- 
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united country. The University of North Caro- 
lina, through her sons, from the beginning, 
basically a part of the history and development 
of the state, its government, internal improve- 
ments, public schools, religious, civic, economic, 
and educational life in the ante-bellum South, 
was on the eve of the Civil War one of the 
largest American universities, and became in 
the later nineteenth and early twentieth century 
the source of a public educational crusade which 
marked a turning point in the history of North 
Carolina and the South. The University of 
South Carolina, center of historie struggles for 
intellectual freedom before the Civil War, 
though seated in the burned Confederate city 
of Columbia, refused to close its doors and has 
had an unbroken life of service from its opening 
in 1805 to this hour. The University of Ver- 
mont had a constitutional basis in the Vermont 
constitution of 1777 which provided that ‘one 
university in this state ought to be established 
by direction of the general assembly”; was 
chartered in 1791; and opened with a president 
and four students in 1801. The University of 
Vermont, closed briefly in the War of 1812, was 
consolidated with the new land-grant college in 
1865, and is the pioneer state institution of 
higher learning in all New England. 

As we look back through the old records we 
find that the only state university in existence 
in America the last five years of the eighteenth 
century was the University of North Carolina 
in Chapel Hill. Georgia had been chartered 
sarlier but did not come into being until 1801. 
By the charter or license test Henrico College 
was the first American college because it was 
licensed by the crown and ordained in the In- 
structions of the London Company to Governor 
Yeardley of Virginia in 1618. Yet Harvard is 
universally acknowledged to be the oldest Amer- 
ican college or university. Henrico College, 
though licensed by the crown, was never born. 
Neither a royal license nor a charter is a cer- 
tificate of birth but a certificate of the right to 
be born. In the Revolutionary constitution, 
North Carolina, in 1776, as had Pennsylvania, 
in 1776, and as Vermont was to do in 1777, 
provided the right and enjoined the duty of 
the state to give birth to a university. If the 
test is a piece of paper, then an injunction in 
the constitution is a more fundamental provi- 
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sion than a royal license or a statutory charter. 
If the test is the implementation of the piece 
of paper, then the real implementation is in 
the land, buildings, faculty, and students of the 
corporate university. The real date of birth is 
neither the date of the constitutional injunction 
nor the date of the legislative charter but the 
date when the university came into being with 
lands, buildings, faculty, and students as a go- 
ing university, breathing, living, teaching the 
youth, and serving the people of the common- 
wealth. 

The North 


opened and received its first 


University of Carolina, which 


freshmen and 
other students of advanced college standing in 
1795, graduated its first seniors in 1798, three 
years before the next state university was to 
admit its first freshmen. A traveler in Amer- 
ica in 1795 would have found no site, no build- 
ings, no faculty or students of any other state 
He would have found all at Chapel 
It was 


university. 
Hill in the winter and spring of 1795. 
to be six years before the next two state uni- 
versities, and ten years before the fourth state 
university, opened their doors. Thirty years 
were to pass after the opening of the first 
state university before the fifth state univer- 
sity opened in the Virginia hills. From their 
rugged sides there had earlier come down a 
stalwart and fiery-haired young man, with a 
free mind and humane spirit, to take up his 
life-long struggle for American democracy and 
As one of the crowning acts 
Uni- 


human liberty. 
of his far-visioned life he founded the 
versity of Virginia. This founding of a state 
university was in part a keeping of the oath 
he had sworn on the altar of Almighty God, 
pledging his eternal hostility to every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man. It was, in part, 
keeping faith with the great declaration of the 
rights of self government of men “endowed by 
their creator with the inalienable rights of life, 
In these 


, 


liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ 
ideas and events he became the major prophet 
of publie edueation in a democracy and of a 
publie university in the commonwealth. He is 
still the spiritual voice and champion of the 
American Revolution as the most decisive event 
in the march of the peoples’ revolution around 
the earth, embracing in the course of its demo- 
cratic movements the English Revolution of the 
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seventeenth century, the American and French 
revolutions of the eighteenth century, the Euro- 
the 
nineteenth century, and the Chinese and Rus- 


pean and Latin-American revolutions of 
sian revolutions of the twentieth century. 
Our 


marked by the 


own world revolutionary period is 


countermarch of the Fascist 
revolution around the earth, seeking to reverse 
the course of some two thousand years of eivili 
zation, to reverse the course of some three hun- 
dred years of expanding democracy, to impose 
the totalitarian tyranny over the mind of man, 
to subjugate the free institutions of the people, 
and, with crushing force, to supplant the ideals 
and humane ways of the peoples’ freedom and 
the peoples’ peace with the ideals and ruthless 
ways of war. The peoples’ freedom means 
the political and civil liberties of Jefferson, 
Lincoln, and the 
The 


the peoples includes the freedom of 


the human emancipation of 
four freedoms of Roosevelt. freedom of 
autono 
mous nations to provide for all their citizens 
freedom of person, speech, assembly, and wor- 
ship; equal educational opportunity; protec- 
tion of property; equal freedom to vote, to 
work, to organize business enterprise, agricul- 
tural co-operation, and industrial collective bar- 
gaining; and freedom to broaden the founda- 
tions of economic security in order to raise the 
level of human life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness everywhere in our one world. 

In this one world the gigantie industrial 
framework of concrete highways, steel railroads, 
oil pipelines, telegraph and telephone lines, high- 
tension power lines across continents, cable lines 
underseas, ocean lanes, ship lanes, airways, and 
wave lengths has encompassed the earth and tied 
the nations together for destruetion or for eco- 
operation. This dynamie mechanical framework 
catches up wars and depressions anywhere and 
enmeshes peoples everywhere. It may serve the 
course of tyranny and the destruction of civili- 
zation or it may serve the cause of justice and 
the advance of civilization. Coal, iron, oil, rub- 
ber, and all the far-flung economic resources of 
land and water, field and mine, as the stakes of 
the struggle for power, ean divide and destroy 
civilization, or, as the cores of interdependent 
creative co-operation, can unite the nations for 
the production of abundance and freedom every- 
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where. <A spiritual voice calls across two thou- 
sand years not to crucify mankind on the cross 
of a third world war. The ten 
dead of the First World War and the uncounted 
dead of the Second World War eall to us from 


Russia, China, Britain, and all the seas and eon- 


million soldier 


tinents not again to pass them by in unholy iso- 


lation. For America a second time to fail to 
rise to the responsibility of her power and the 
opportunity of her greatness would be to trade 
and trifle in the temple of the world’s heroie 
dead. Americans who came from all the lands 
to make of the American dream one nation of 
freedom and justice for all citizens now, with 
their great Allies, fight in all lands to make of 
the 
justice for all peoples. 


human dream one world of freedom and 


Twice in one generation 


Ameri: has joined in an allied organization for 
war against militaristic aggressors. America 


must not again fail to join an association of 


FOR A STRONG AMERICA’ 


In times of peace and of war, the bulwark of 
this country is an enlightened citizenship. “The 
intelligence of the people,” as Daniel Webster 
once said, “is the seeurity of the nation.” In 
order to maintain our freedom, we must first be 
But is merely the 
foundation of On it 
should be erected a sturdy structure of patriot- 


intelligent. enlightenment 


demoeratie citizenship. 


ism, of deep love of country, an abiding faith 
in our Way of Life. The building of this strue- 
ture should be carefully and diligently planned 
and exeeuted in the home and in the school. 
This is a responsibility that should be accepted 
by both parents and teachers. I include parents 
in this important job of training for citizenship 
since the family is the basie unit of community 
life. Parents need to be reminded of their ob- 
ligations to society in the rearing and training 
of their own children. The major part of juve- 
nile delinqueney is due to inadequate home 


1 Digest of address at the annual convention of 
the American Legion, New York City, August 13, 
1943. 
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nations for the organization and enforcement 
of peace. 

William R. Davie, in the shade of these an- 
cient trees on this beautiful hill one hundred 
fifty years ago, laid the cornerstone of the first 
existing state university to open its doors in the 
new world. Today Adolph Hitler seeks to de- 
stroy in the old world and the new, everything 
The father of 
our university helped the father of our country 
to found the United States. 
of the sons of this university have offered their 


for which this university stands. 
Today thousands 


lives to help our present great president to make 
the United States of America a cornerstone of 
the United Nations to inelude in God’s good time 
all peoples in the world neighborhood of human 
brotherhood. On this day of commemoration 
and dedication we pledge anew the peoples’ uni- 
versity in the peoples’ war for the peoples’ free- 
dom and the peoples’ peace. 


By 
H. CLAUDE HARDY 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK; 
PRESIDENT, NEW YORK 
STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


training, and too much waywardness of youth 
does not contribute to good citizenship. 

It is not my intention, however, to emphasize 
the duties of the home. Important as family 
life is, the schools have a great responsibility, 
too, in the matter of citizenship training that 
must be discharged as adequately as possible. 
There is some sentiment abroad in the country 
that the schools have failed in this respect. 
Many criticisms have been made concerning the 
work of the schools. I shall not go into that. 
I would merely point to the achievements of the 
boys (and girls, too) in this war. Their deeds 
of heroism and their efficiency in action, in the 
South Pacific, in North Africa, in Sicily, in the 
Aleutian Islands, and elsewhere speak for them- 
selves. 

We are told that at least 25 per cent of the 
members of the Army are high-school gradu- 
ates as compared with only four per cent in the 
first World War. Consider what that means in 
terms of trained intelligence, resourcefulness, 
This is probably the prin- 


and adaptability! 
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cipal reason why such a huge army has been 
trained so speedily. The intricate specialties of 
modern war require trained intelligence, re- 
sourcefulness, and adaptability. 

It is with considerable pride that we point to 
the work of the schools since July, 1940. I refer 
particularly to the war-production training pro- 
erams that were established in nearly all of our 
At least one fifth of all the 
workers now employed in the nation’s war-pro- 


schools at that time. 


duction plants were trained in our so-called Na- 
Without this contribu- 
tion, it is doubtful if we would be turning out 


tional Defense schools. 
now the ships, planes, tanks, and guns in the 
crescendo that spells defeat for the Axis forces. 

The schools, teachers and pupils alike, have 
“all Pearl Harbor. 


The story of rationing, salvage campaigns, sales 


gone out for war” since 


of war stamps and bonds, and other wartime 
activities in the schools is an eloquent tribute 
to the patriotism manifested in the classrooms 
of America. 

The schools have also made a considerable 
eontribution to the winning of the war through 
pre-induction courses in our high schools. 
These courses have been worked out in co-opera- 
tion with military authorities and have saved 
much time for the young men when called to the 
colors. 

In the meantime, our schools have been carry- 
ing on a basie general-education program that 
we hope will prepare young people for effective 
Peace is the most impor- 
tant part of this war! Hence, it would hardly 


do to go “all out for war” and overlook the 


- living after the war. 


more serious responsibilities of peace afterward. 
Clearly the place and importance of education 
in our democracy are unquestionable. 

If our schools are so important, then obvi- 
ously they should receive the support, moral 
and financial, that they deserve. To begin with, 
the schools should be kept free. The public 
schools are for all the children of all the peo- 
ple; hence they should be free to serve all and 
should not be perverted for the benefit of a 
few. Outside interference with the administra- 
tion of a school-system is dangerous business 
and contrary to the time-honored traditions of 
America! 

I said that our schools should be supported 
In the past, public 


morally and financially. 
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education has received generous support both 


morally and financially. The expression “ecom- 
mon schools” is most appropriate, for our pub- 
lie schools are our greatesi single common pos 
They belong to us all. 
best 


That the publie will con- 


session. 


Moreover, they 


are probably America’s contribution to 


worla civilization. 
tinue to support our publie schools morally I 
That the publie 
will want to give the schools adequate financial 
But 
mounting taxes, Federal especially, it is evident 
that 
will find it exceedingly difficult to finance their 
In New York State about two thirds 


of the cost of a local school system is met by 


do not doubt for one moment. 


support I do not question either. with 


local communities for some time to come 
schools. 


taxes levied on real estate, whereas only about 
one third of the wealth of any community is 
found in real estate. Real-estate values have 
decreased steadily for the past ten years and 
unless a way is found soon to give the home 
owner relief the schools will suffer. 

One way to find relief is to secure subsidies 
Since 1917 Fed- 


eral assistance has been given with beneficial 


from the Federal government. 


results to the public schools for the purpose of 
Hence, Fed 


eral participation in our programs of public 


encouraging vocational education. 
education is not a new departure. There is 
Federal 


remains a 


nothing dangerous in subsidies for 


schools as long as education state 
function and the funds allocated to the various 
states are placed under state and local control. 
Any plan of increase in Federal aid to the 
schools must be kept on that basis. If equality 
of educational opportunity is to be guaranteed 
Federal 


assistance will ultimately be necessary, but the 


to all the children in America, more 


state and loeal control of our schools must be 
safeguarded. 

There is a real danger of the Federal govern- 
ment’s entering the field of publie education 
through the back door. The recent Federal pro- 
grams of education through such agencies as the 
CCC and the NYA are examples of what might 
happen. These agencies were beginning to en 
eroach upon publie education. There was an 
unnecessary and costly duplication of services. 
Under the CCC it cost practically $1,000 a year 
Under the NYA 


high as $750 a year per pupil. 


per trainee. the cost ran as 


Contrast those 
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ow 


figures with the average yearly cost of public 
education, which is less than $100 per pupil! 
It is my humble opinion that better results 
would have been obtained if the three fourths 
of a billion dollars spent on CCC and NYA had 
been allocated to the public schools and chan- 
neled through the duly established state systems 
of education. If we desire to avoid Federal con- 
trol of public education, we will see to it that 
Federal youth agencies are not set up by our 
national government, for once they get estab- 
lished they are bound to enter the field of public 
education through the back door. 

In order to re-emphasize the fact that edu- 
cation is a state function and in order to prevent 
Federal control of youth training, the states 
themselves must increase their support of public 
schools. New York State now has a splendid 
plan of state aid but if the local home owner is 
to have relief from his present unfair tax bur- 


den, the state must increase its support. Vari- 


Bwemts? . «» 
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ous groups in the state, including the New York 
State Teachers’ Association, are now concerned 
with this problem, and will shortly present to a 
committee of the legislature proposals for a 
sound revision of the present state-aid formula. 
If accepted, these proposals will give to local 
real-estate owners desirable relief in taxation. 
Good teachers are 
Teachers 
Otherwise, 


Good schools cost money. 
the first requisites of good schools. 
should be paid adequate salaries. 
they will leave their jobs and seek employment 
where wages are more attractive. This is only 
natural. Already more than 100,000 school 
teachers have left the profession since Pearl 
Harbor. At least a third of all the teachers in 
America receive salaries of less than $1,200 a 
year—the compensation that is guaranteed to 
every charwoman in Washington, D. C.! 

We all want to see America made strong and 
kept strong. We can make and keep America 
strong through a sound program of education. 





THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR AN 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 
an American Association 
Office of Edueation was 
announced on December 28. Offices have been 
opened at 135 West 44th Street, New York 
City. The movement is aparently an outcome 
of the conferences held at Harpers Ferry (W. 
Va.), reports of which appeared in SCHOOL AND 
Society, September 25 and November 6, 1943. 

According to The New York Times (Decem- 
ber 29), the new organization takes the position 
that an International Office of Edueation could 
“contribute materially to world peace by help- 


Tue formation of 


for an International 


ing to improve edueational standards, to clarify 
educational aims, and to foster intercultural fel- 


lowship and understanding.” It could 


prepare and recommend minimum standards at all 
educational levels; give expert advice on schools 
and school systems in all parts of the world; recom- 
mend and supervise the distribution of funds to 
repair devastated school systems and universities 
and stimulate new United Nations 
determine upon a policy of relief and rehabilita- 
tion of schools; assume leadership in assisting the 
nations to meet, through adult education, the prob- 


ones if the 


lems of adjusting demobilized armed forces and the 
people in war industries and in the resettlement of 
refugees. 

Harlow Shapley, director, Harvard College 
Observatory, is chairman of the association; 
James Marshall, member and formerly presi- 
dent, New York City Board of Education, and 
Monsignor George Johnson, associate professor 
of education, the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica (Washington, D. C.), are vice-chairmen. 
Sylvan L. Joseph, former regional director, 
OPA, is treasurer. 

Other members include: Owen D. Young, 
member, Board of Regents of the State of New 
York; Mrs. Henry A. Ingraham, member, New 
York City Board of Higher Education; Ruth 
Bryan Rohde, former ambassador to Denmark; 
Henry I. Harriman, director, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Boston; Senator Elbert D. Thomas; 
Grayson N. Kefauver, dean, School of Eduea- 
tion, Stanford University; Alexander J. Stod- 
dard, superintendent of schools, Philadelphia; 
Louis Adamic; and Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 


A PLEA FOR NEGRO EDUCATION 


THe American Teachers Association, through 
its president, Mary L. Williams, of Charleston 
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(W. Va.), has issued the following charges of 
racial diserimination in the administration of 
publie education and other publie affairs: 


1. In some of those states in which courts have 
decreed the same salary schedule for white and 
Negro teachers, equally qualified, boards of eduea- 
tion are evading the plain mandate of the court by 
subterfuge. Some plans of evasion are as follows: 

a. Rating scales, designed to place Negro teach- 
ers, regardless of qualification, in the lowest salary 
group, have been established. 

b. In many instances teachers who exercise their 
constitutional right to appeal to the court for re- 
dress from discriminatory practices have been dis- 
missed from their jobs. 

ce. There is a tendency in certain states, when 
salaries are increased, to displace Negro teachers, 
in supervisory positions, and employ white persons. 

2. A large number of Negroes have been rejected 
by Selective Service boards on account of illiteracy, 
thereby depriving America of the services of men 
who should be active in her defense. 

3. Boards of education, in many 
have failed to provide transportation facilities for 


communities, 


Negro children as they have for white children. 
This practice deprives Negro children of equal edu- 
cational opportunities. 

4. The failure to provide vocational training for 
the Negro youth is depriving industry of skilled 
workers at a time when the country urgently needs 
skilled workmen. 

5. The lack of buildings and equipment has much 
to do with the low educational status of Negroes in 
a large number of communities. 

6. Selective Service rejections on account of 
physical unfitness indicate that boards of education 
have given very little attention to health education 
in Negro schools. 

In view of the complaints just stated, the Amer- 
ican Teachers Association appeals to all persons, 
who have the responsibility for formulating educa- 
tional policies, to use their influence and power to 
correct such undemocratic practices, and further, 
urges that the Constitution of the United States, 
the Atlantic Charter, and the principles of democ- 
racy be applied to all citizens, without regard to 
race, color, or creed, in order that American democe- 
racy may become a reality at home and the govern- 
mental pattern for all peoples of the world. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION PRESIDENT 
DISCUSSES HIGHER EDUCATION 
AND THE WAR 

A MODIFICATION of the grant-making policy 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
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become necessary because of the prevailing low 
interest, Walter A. 
annual report, 
1943. 


corporation today is only three fifths of what 


rates of Jessup, president, 


announced in his which was 


released, December 13, Income of the 
it was ten years ago and, as a result, the trus 
tees must either reduce the number of grants 
made or the amounts granted. 

President Jessup drew a comparison between 
the sums necessary to give stabilization to an 
educational project twenty years ago and now: 

Twenty years ago, in the opinion of many per 
sons seeking grants, the Corporation could give 
stability and permanence to an undertaking by 
making to it an endowment grant of $1,000,000, 
representing the income for one year on about one 
sixth, or $19,250,000, of its capital. For the re- 
would produce an 
Today, if 


the Corporation wishes to provide the same degree 


cipient, the endowment grant 
income of at least $50,000 annually. 
of stability, it would have to vote an endowment 
grant of approximately $2,000,000, which would 
represent the income for one year on more than 
one half, or $77,000,000, of the total capital of 
the Corporation. Obviously the trustees are faeed 
with a real necessity of reducing either the number 
of grants made or the amounts involved. 
President Jessup reports expenditure by eom- 
munities during the past twenty years of $36,- 
500,000 for the enlargement, improvement, and 
replacement of publie library buildings origi 
nating from Carnegie gifts. Through gifts of 
$41,000,000 from Mr. 
poration succeeding him, 1,681 communities a 


Carnegie and the cor- 
generation ago were provided with pubhie-li- 
brary buildings. While the 
longer makes gifts to communities for libraries, 


corporation no 


during the current year it expended over $82,- 
000 in library extension, support of library 
schools, and emergency activities of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 

Grants totaling $2,562,900 were made during 
the year. These include $225,300 to agencies 
promoting international understanding, such as 
International 


the Carnegie Endowment for 


Peace and the Foreign Policy Association; 
$296,000 for research, studies, and publications 
of such National 

Council, American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, National Academy of Sciences, and the 
National Research. 


Among other grants were the following: $150, 


agencies as the Research 


3ureau of Eeonomie 








24 
000 to the 1943 War Fund of the American 
Red Cross; $41,500 to the Institute of Pacific 


Relations; $33,500 to the Common Couneil for 
American to the Council on 
Foreign Relations; and $15,000 to the Canadian 


Institute of 


Unity; $23,800 


International Affairs. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COL- 
LEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 


BOARD 
M. STALNAKER, 


College Entrance Examination Board, has sent 


JOHN associate secretary, 


to SCHOOL AND Society a brief summary of the 
43d annual report of the activities of the board 
which was published in December. 


A total of 23,281 candidates was tested in the 


regular board programs of January, April, June, 
than were tested in the 


and September—28 more 


preceding year, The program of tests is now com- 
pletely objective except for a one hour test in Eng- 
lish 


dition to its regular programs, the... 


and a three-hour test in mathematies. In ad 
board has 
for the 
armed services as well as certain research activities. 
In the Army-Navy 


gram alone approximately 


directed several large testing programs 
College Qualifying Test pro- 


100,000 men have been 


tested. In planning and in handling this massive 
program the board has had the co-operation and 
of the following distinguished 


assistance 


active 
men and their organizations: Gordon V. Anderson, 
S. L. Crawley, John G. Darley, Lucien B. Kinney, 
Edgar W. Knight, E, F. Lindquist, H. T. 
H. H. Remmers, David G. Ryans, Arthur E. Trax- 
ler, Ben D. Wood, and Ray G, Wood. 


In order to handle its expanded activities the 


Manuel, 


following personnel has been added to the board’s 
staff working at Princeton, under the general diree- 
the Henry 


(on 


tion of board’s associate secretary: 


Chauncey leave from Harvard University), 
Harold O. Gulliksen (on leave from the University 
of Chieago), Herbert 8S. Conrad (on leave from the 
University of California), Norman O. Frederiksen 
(on leave from Prineeton University), Luzelle Den- 
ton, Donald A. 


During the year, the membership of the board 


Peterson, and David V. Tiedeman. 


has increased by three institutions to a total of 48, 


the largest in the board’s history. 


MIDWESTERN EDUCATORS ADOPT 
RESOLUTIONS ON POSTWAR 
PROBLEMS 

Tue following recommendations dealing with 
the postwar world were adopted at the Intereol- 
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legiate Institute on War Problems recently held 
at the State University of Iowa, in which some 
100 speakers from 12 institutions participated. 
The 


groups. 


resolutions were adopted by discussion 


1. That, world federation be 
formed; 

2. That, as a first form of international co-opera- 
tion, a military and economic alliance including 


Russia, China, Great Britain, and the United States 


ultimately, a 


be established ; 
3. That the League of Nations be reconstituted ; 
4. That these forms of international organiza- 
tion shall have jurisdiction over international prob- 
lems and shall have power to enforce the decisions. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY’S 
INDUSTRIAL-PSYCHOLOGY 
PROGRAM 
AN “entirely new professional field” was 
opened to students of the University of Ken- 
tucky with the beginning of the winter quarter, 
January 4, when a training program in indus- 
trial psychology was added to the curriculum. 

Henry Beaumont, who is the originator of the 
course, says that the training program “will be 
the only one of its type in the country with the 
exception of a graduate course offered by Rad- 
cliffe College... .” Heretofore, industrial psy- 
chologists and personnel men have learned their 
jobs only through experience. It is believed that, 
since the war has created an “unprecendented 
demand for men and women trained in industrial 
psychology,” and since the demand may be in- 
tensified when the country faces the problem of 
rehabilitating millions of persons to civilian pur- 
suits when the war is over, government agencies, 
commercial firms, and industrial plants will em- 
ploy in increasing numbers college graduates 
who have acquired the “background, skills, and 
experience required to assist in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of satisfactory personnel 
relations.” 

In the program, designed for juniors and 
seniors, the students will be given related courses 
in different departments of the university that 
will provide the background; essential skills and 
techniques will be developed in the laboratories; 
and try-out experiences with co-operating firms 
and publie agencies will afford opportunities for 
practical application. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA EXTEN- 
SION INAUGURATES A DEPART- 
MENT OF INSTITUTES 


ACCORDING to an announcement (November 
24) by Baldwin M. Woods, director, Extension 
Division, University of California (Berkeley), 
the division has established a seventh service, the 
Department of Institutes. J. Harold Williams, 
director of summer sessions and associate di- 
rector of the division, will administer the depart- 
ment. 

The new service plans to “provide general dis- 
cussion between experts and professional or lay 
people on subjeets much in demand.” Since the 
procedure will be in the nature of a refreshen- 
ing program, courses “will stress application.” 
It is the intention of the extension division to 
“bridge the gap between academie theory and 
actual practice.” 

Among offerings for the immediate future are 
courses in social service, public health, medicine, 
engineering, teaching, and postwar reconstrue- 
tion. An advantage of the institute will be “that 
participation will not necessarily be bound to a 
degree curriculum and that the chief considera- 
tion will be the liberalization of study pro- 
cedures so that they will more readily adapt 


themselves to direct use.” 


THE RADIO PLANS OF EDUCATION 
FOR FREEDOM, INC. 
THE Reverend James Harry Price, rector of 


the Church of St. James the Less, Searsdale 
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(N. Y.), and president, Education for Freecom, 
Ine., has announced a series of broadeasts to be 
presented over the nation-wide network of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System by station WOR 
every Monday night at 10:15 EWT. 
ganization, which was deseribed in SCHOOL AND 


The or- 


Society, October 2, plans to “serve as a rallying 
place for other Americans who share its belief 
that 
need for better informed, more responsible, and 


American education must reawake to the 
more thoughtful citizens.” 

The series began, December 13, with a talk 
by Mark Van Doren. 
will be heard during the winter are: Walter 


Among the speakers who 


Lippmann, journalist; Robert Hutchins, presi- 
dent, the University of Chicago; Joseph A, 
Brandt, former president, the University of 
Oklahoma; Stringfellow Barr, 
John’s College (Annapolis); Alfred Noyes, au- 
thor; the Reverend James I. Gannon, S.J., pres 
ident, Fordham University; John U. Nef, pro- 


fessor of economic history, the University of 


president, St. 


Chieago; and John Erskine, professor emeritus 
of English, Columbia University. 
In announcing the program, Dr. Price said: 


This new series of radio broadcasts will, we feel 
attract 
where who are concerned with better education to 


confident, individuals and groups every- 


make better citizens. ... In this way we seek to 


awaken millions of our fellow citizens to their 


country’s education problem and to stimulate an 


active interest toward finding its solution. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

ALFRED Humes, who beeame chancellor emer- 
itus of the University of Mississippi in 1935, 
has returned as acting chancellor to serve dur- 
ing the military leave of absence granted for 
the duration of the war to the chancellor, Alfred 
B. Butts. 


JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, president emeritus, 
Yale University, was appointed director of the 
Hall of Fame for Great Americans on the cam- 
pus of New York University, January 3. He 
succeeds the late William Lyon Phelps, whose 
death was reported in ScHoOoL AND SocrETy, 
August 28, 1943. 





NorRMAN P. Avpurn, dean, Evening College, 
University of Cincinnati, has been named dean 
of university administration, a new post “ere 
ated to co-ordinate and administer a number of 


university agencies and activities.” 


Mitton J. RoseNAU, director, School of Pub- 
lie Health, University of North Carolina, has 
been appointed dean of the school to sueeeed 
Harold W. Brown, who has aecepted the di 
rectorship of the new School of Tropical Medi 
eine, Columbia University. 

IN an Leo L. Rockwell, 
ScHooL AND Society, December 18, reported 
that Dr. Rockwell had accepted a post as head 


item concerning 
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of the English House for Latin Americans in 
the English Language Institute, University of 
Michigan. A recent note from Colgate Univer- 
sity (Hamilton, N. Y.) advises us that Dr. 
Rockwell is on leave of absence from the latter 
university to serve in this capacity for the first 
time during the aeademie year. He has been 
the head of English House “since its organiza- 
tion three summers ago, but until this fall its 
work had been carried on only during the sum- 


mer SeSSIONS. : 


Morris STEGGERDA, a member of the depart- 
ment of genetics, the Carnegie Institution (Cold 
Spring Harbor, N. Y.), has been appointed pro- 
fessor of anthropology, Kennedy School of Mis- 
sions, Hartford (Conn.) Seminary Foundation. 
Dr. Steggerda will take up his new duties next 
September. 


THe following changes in staff for the second 
term of Goucher College (Baltimore 18) were 
announced, December 29: James J. Robbins, 
dean, Graduate Division, the American Univer- 
sity (Washington, D. C.), has been appointed 
visiting lecturer in political science; H. Hunt- 
ley Lloyd, professor of chemistry, is “on leave 
for an important war project,” and Clara Hin- 
ton Williams has been added to the staff of the 
department; Jean Barber has been added to the 


staff of the department of physical education. 


F. KE. Mapp has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor in the department of biology, division of 


natural sciences, Knoxville (Tenn.) College. 


Unper date of December 27, Whitman Col- 
lege (Walla Walla, Wash.) sent to ScHooL AND 
Society the following announcement of ap- 
pointments made last fall: Ann Louise Hirt, 
assistant professor of speech and dramatie art; 
Philip M. Smith, assistant professor of sociol- 
ogy; Ernest Stowell, assistant professor of 
modern languages; Sterling Kineaid, instructor 
in English; and Glenn J. Woodward, instructor 


in chemistry. 


Auprey F. SayMan, formerly case super- 
visor, the Gardiner General Hospital of the 
U. S. Army (Chicago), has been appointed to 
the staff of the School of Social Work, Tulane 
University, “to handle courses in group work 
and psychiatrie social work provided for by a 
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grant from the General Education Board.” The 
grant of $25,000, given last October, “imakes the 
Tulane school, already the largest school of 
social work in the South, the only aceredited 
school offering full professional preparation in 
these two fields.” Walter L. Kindelsperger, 
whose appointment as lecturer in social group 
work was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, 
February 6, 1943, has been named associate 
professor of social group work. 


Mrs. ALBERT D. LAsKEr, of New York City, 
and George H. Preston, Maryland State Com- 
misioner of Mental Hygiene, have been elected 
to the Board of Directors, National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City. 


Lesuig J. BucHan, dean, College of Com- 
meree and Business Administration, Tulane 
University, was recently elected secretary, 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business. 


Tuomas L. Norton, Twentieth Century Club 
professor of economies, University of Buffalo 
(N. Y.), has been granted leave of absence to 
accept the acting chairmanship of the regional 
War Labor Board. He succeeds Theodore W. 
Kheel, who has been appointed executive di- 
rector of the national WLB. 


Francis G. CorNne.u, formerly assistant to 
the U. S. Commisioner of Education, has been 
appointed chief of research and statistical ser- 
vice, Voeational Division, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 


Wititarp B. SpavuLpING, superintendent of 
schools, Passaic (N. J.), has been elected to 
superintendeney in Portland, Ore. Dr. Spauld- 
ing will assume his new duties on March 1. 


Mitton G. Davis, superintendent of the ele- 
mentary-school district, Lake Forest (Ill.), was 
elected superintendent of schools, Peoria (IIl.), 
December 20. He will take office, February 1. 


WALTER MEEKER, assistant superintendent, 
division of supplies, publie schools, Newark 
(N. J.), has been named to the superintendency 
of the division to sueeeed Samuel Gaiser, who 
retired last September. 
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Tue REVEREND R. Lioyp Posst, president, 
Rio Grande (Ohio) College, 
nounced that he will resign, January 15, to be- 


Junior has an- 
eome associate executive secretary of the Cleve- 


jand Baptist Association. 


THE REVEREND FE.ix B. Gear, professor of 
Bible, Southwestern (Memphis, Tenn.), has re- 
signed to aecept the pastorate of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Memphis. 


Mites A. Exuirr, for more than eleven years 
superintendent of schools, Lebanon (Mo.), has 
resigned to accept a post with the Rain and 
Hail Bureau. Mr. Eliliff, 
resignation will become effective, January 15, 


Insurance whose 
explained that he was leaving the superin- 
tendeney beeause of the “lack of security that 
the teacher in Missouri has today.” 


Recent Deaths 

GEORGE P. WILSON, since 1920 instructor and 
lecturer in transportation and traffic manage- 
ment, Temple University (Philadelphia), died, 
December 22, at the age of seventy-seven years. 


Maurice HerMAN PALESCHUK, one of the 
youngest members of the staff of the School of 
Technology, City College (New York), died, 


December 28, at the age of twenty-seven years. 


DANIEL 8. KEALEY, superintendent of schools, 
Hoboken (N. J.), sueeumbed to a heart attack, 
December 28, at the age of fifty years. Dr. 
Kealey had served the city as a teacher (1915— 
19), president of School No. 4 (1919-21), prin- 
cipal, Demarest High School (1921-22), and in 


the superintendency since the latter year. 


WituiaAm J. Coan, since 1930 professor of 
violin, Ithaca (N. Y.) College, died, December 
29, at the age of fifty-nine years. 


HuaGu Newson Futter, professor of sociology 
and director of social-science research, Emory 
University (Ga.), died, December 29, at the age 
of fifty-three years. Mr. Fuller had served as 
associate research professor of criminal law and 
procedure (1929-30), University of Virginia; 
research associate (1931), University of Cali- 
fornia; and at Emory University, since 1931. 
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Wituiam =H. 
Hampton Institute (Va.), died, December 30. 


SCOVILLE, former secretary, 
Mr. Scoville, who was seventy years old at the 
time of his death, was a grandson of 
Ward Beecher. 
of the institute for forty years prior to his 


Henry 
He had held the seeretaryship 


retirement in 1941. 


RateH E. Horton, director of war courses 
for the high schools of New York City, died, 
December 30, at the age of fifty-eight years. 
Dr. Horton had served the city’s schools since 
1924 as first assistant and chairman of the de- 
partment of science, Seward Park High School 
(1924-39), and supervisor of science and chair- 
man of the standing committee of the Board of 
director of since 


Edueation and 


1939. 


war courses 


WituiAM HERSCHEL Bruce, president emer- 
itus, North Texas State Teachers College (Den 
ton), died, December 30, at the age of eighty- 
Dr. had 
superintendent of schools in Texas (1885-1899) 
and as president (1899-1900), John Tarleton 
Agricultural College (Tarleton Station, Tex.), 


seven years. Bruce, who served as 


became professor of mathematies (1901), North 
Texas State Normal College. In 1906, 
the institution was renamed North Texas State 


when 


Teachers College, he was appointed to the pres- 
idency, a post that he held until his retirement 
in 1923. 


EpHrAmmM L. Woop, a former teacher of Latin, 
Amherst (Mass.) College, died, December 31. 
Mr. Wood, who was eighty-five years old at the 
time of his death, had retired from teaching in 
1916. 


CHARLES KELSEY GAINES, retired head of the 
department of English, St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity (Canton, N. Y.), died, January 2; at the 
age of eighty-nine years. Dr. Gaines had served 
the university as professor of Greek (1876-84), 
librarian (1884-93), and head of the depart- 
ment of English until his retirement in 1931. 


WintHrop More DANIELS, professor emer- 
itus of transportation, Yale University, died, 
January 3, at the age of seventy-seven years. 
Professor Daniels had served as professor of 
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political economy (1892-1911), Princeton Uni- 
versity, and in the T. De Witt Cuyler chair of 
transportation (1923-40), Yale University. He 
was chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission, 1914—23. 


Education in the Magazines 

Coronet (January) carries an article, “What 
itvery Schoolboy Doesn’t Know,” by Mortimer 
J. Adler, associate professor of the history of 
law, the University of Chicago. In it, Dr. 
Adler “lays a new foundation for the instrue- 
tion of youth... then points out that... e¢om- 
mencement is only the beginning and encour- 
ages adults to continue building on that early 


foundation.” 


Other Items 


THE Progressive Edueation Association an- 
nounced on December 22 that the journal, 
Frontiers of Democracy, would be discontinued 
us a publication of the association with the 
December issue. Progressive Education will be 
substituted for Frontiers of Democracy for all 
who subscribed exclusively to the latter journal. 
Kor those members who subseribed to Frontiers 
of Democracy in combination with Progressive 
Kducation, membership and subscription to the 
latter journal will be extended to cover the con- 
tractual period for which no issues of Frontiers 


of Democracy will be forthcoming. 


Scorr, FORESMAN AND CoMPANY, 623 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, has just issued its 
annual Literary Calendar. This helpful and 
informative publication will be sent free of 
charge, as long as the supply lasts, to teachers 


of high-school English. 


UnpEr the direction of Margaret Husson, 
associite professor of Spanish language, Po- 
mona College (Claremont, Calif.), a provisional 
course of study “for the teaching of Spanish 
in the elementary schools,” has been prepared 
by Claremont Colleges. Teachers meeting in 
conference on problems of American hemi- 
spherie solidarity last fall recommended: “(1) 
That Spanish be offered in the elementary 
schools; (2) That Spanish be taught daily, the 
length of the periods depending upon the grade 
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level of the pupils; (3) That some training in 
Spanish be required of teachers who receive ele- 
mentary or Junior-high-school credentials.” 


THE senate of Cambridge University (Eng- 
land) has accepted the proposal of the Syndics 
of the University Press to transfer £44,000 
from their funds to endow a professorship of 
American history and institutions at the uni- 
versity. 


R. E. Monronna, who was recently named 
head of the Minnesota Research Institute, Uni 
versity of Minnesota, together with Lloyd H. 
Reyerson and Elias Amdur, research fellows, 
are about to release a report on the practicality 
of using the 2,000,000 tons of “seed-flax straw 
produced in Minnesota... Montana, and North 
and South Dakota each year... as the basis of 
a linen industry producing textiles ranging .. . 
from towelling to that used in the finest linen 


handkerchiefs.’ The research has been financed 


by funds provided by the Graduate School. 


J. SaAuNDERS ReppinG, a former member of 
the staff of the State Teachers College (Eliza- 
beth City, N. C.), now on the staff of Hampton 
Institute (Va.), recently won the Mayflower 
Cup, an award presented annually “for the book 
chosen as best of those published during the 
year and written by a resident of North Caro- 
lina.” The award is made by the Society of 
Mayflower Descendants. This is the first time 
in the 13-year old history of the cup ‘that the 
award has been given to a Negro. Mr. Red- 
ding’s book, “No Day of Triumph,” was chosen 


from among 29 entries. 


THE second annual Downey Award was given 
to Mairin Cregan, the wife of James Ryan, 
Minister for Agriculture in the Eire Govern- 
ment, December 8, for her book, “Rathina.” 
The award, which is a silver medal inscribed 
“For the Finest American Children’s Book 
Written in the Catholic Tradition,” was ac- 
cepted for Miss Cregan, who is in Dublin, by 
the Honorable Robert Brennan, Minister to the 
United States from Ireland. The award was 
established in memory of the late Father Francis 
X. Downey, 8.J., who founded (1935) the Pro 
Parvulis Book Club, a national club for chil- 

















“Rathina,” a story for children nine to 


dren. 


fourteen years old, was published by The Mae- 


millan Company, 1942. 


Art, 
Neweomb College, Tulane University, has an- 


Ropert D. FEIxLp, director, Sehool of 


nouneed an exhibit, “believed to be the first in 
Tactile Sense.” It 


display appealing to the sense of touch rather 


the eountry,” on “the is a 
than of sight, and Dr. Feild considers it “the 


most important exhibit... yet attempted.” 
The exhibit is divided into groups representing 
the various phases of the touch experience, rang- 
ing from the simple sensation of the prick of a 
pin to “displays suggesting the relationship of 
light and of various psychological factors to the 


sense of touch.” 


Hopart CoLLeGeE and WILLIAM SMITH CoL- 
LEGE (Geneva, N. Y.) were renamed the Colleges 
of the Seneea at a meeting of the Board of 
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Regents in November at which the original char- 
ter of Hobart College was amended to ineor- 
porate the change. “Each college will retain its 


identity and name under the new arrangement.” 


THE University of California (Berkeley), the 
department of oriental languages of which is the 
“only such department in the United States that 
is equipped to offer instruction in eight Far 
Eastern languages,” has received a grant of 
$5,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation, acecord- 
ing to an announcement (December 10) by Mon- 
roe E. Deutsch, vice-president and provost of 
The grant is for research in Far 

The work will be condueted by 
Peter A. Boodberg, chairman of the department, 


the university. 
Eastern studies. 


who is preparing a series of studies in Chinese 
history and linguistics, and by Ferdinand D. 
Lessing, Agassiz professor of oriental lan- 
guages, who is engaged in research on Bud- 


dhism and Lamaism. 


Shorter Papers... 





OBSERVATIONS ANENT THE WAR 
AND PROFESSORS OF EDUCA- 
TION 


My mail very frequently brings me, through 
magazine or by letter, references to the devastat- 
ing effects of the war on teachers colleges and 
eolleges of edueation. Enrollments have eol- 
lapsed, no one is interested in teaching or pre- 
paring to teach, faculties are being scattered 
to the four winds, appropriations are being cut, 
libraries are being left untouched, and no books 
All these results of the war 


are tragic, especially to the extent that they 


are being added. 


represent a failure by the government and the 
publie to evaluate properly the place of educa- 
tion in the current crisis. The decline of edu- 
cation as a social force is to be deplored greatly. 

Yet I venture the suggestion that out of this 
crisis in edueation there may come some benefits 
to the field of teacher-preparation that are 
The 
current situation which is foreing professors of 
education out of the cloistered halls of learning 
into the topsy-turvy, careening world may have 


worth thinking about and seeking for. 


the effect of revitalizing teaching when these 
men once again return to the practice of their 
original profession. 

Ever with the field of 
teacher-training, even as a prospective teacher 


since my association 
during my undergraduate days, I have been im- 
pressed with the extent to which professors of 
education lose contact with reality. After enter- 
ing the field myself I was even more poignantly 
aware of this cleavage between the classroom 
(Not that the class 
” itself. It ean 


be very much so if one approaches it properly.) 


and the world of affairs. 
room is not a “world of affairs 


There are many reasons for this cleavage, but 
in light of this discussion, two are of particular 
interest. The first is that professors of educa- 
tion (and other professors as well)come to re 
gard themselves as authorities whose mission it 
Not that any one 
should object to a professor being an authority. 


is to inform the uninitiated. 
Far from it. But at the same time he should 
still be a learner. In that way he becomes an 
authority. The classroom and the professor’s 
environment should be full of challenging prob- 


lems upon which he brings his authority to bear 
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in an effort to solve them. That keeps him alive 
and in contact with reality. 

A second reason for the breach is the tendeney 
of professors to rest upon their laurels. “When 
[ was a principal in 1920,” and “My experience 
when I began teaching,” are substituted for “In 
this community situation with which I am now 
working. . . .” This leads to sterility in teach- 
ing and a hopeless loss of contact with the world 
of reality. 

The war, through catapulting many profes- 
sors of edueation into new lines of work and 
bringing them in contact with problems demand- 
ing solution, may result in quickening the work 
in teacher-education when these men return to 
their original posts. The professor of psychol- 
ogy and measurement who taught his course for 
years without solving any practical problem 
should come back with some rich experience as 
a result of his work as a psychologist in a 
reception center. The physieal educator who 
has had to build curricula for physical-fitness 
courses should have some new insights added to 
his repertoire. 

There are several factors, however, which will 
result in fewer benefits to edueation than might 
be expected. First, the younger, more mentally 
alert professors who needed revitalization the 
least are the ones taken; those who are already 
past their productive prime, and have lost their 
creativeness and adaptability, are left to earry 
on. For the most part, they will not get their 
rejuvenating vitamins through service direetly 
in the war effort. Also those younger men who 
are most capable of adjusting to new conditions, 
of solving unique problems, of putting their tal- 
ents to work, are the least likely to return to 
educational endeavors after the war. Those who 
have been least successful in their extra-insti- 
tutional activities will likely be the first to 
return. Unless the younger, capable men who 
have left the field return, education will have 
suffered an irreparable loss. That means that 
presidents and deans of institutions preparing 
teachers, and the ex-professors themselves, 
should bear in mind the importance of eduea- 
tion. Every effort should be made to secure the 
continuing allegiance to education of those who 
have gone into military and industrial fields, 
and to secure their return to edueation after 
the crisis has passed. Likewise, those who are 
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now out of the field should look forward to the 
time when they can return. 

The present situation has another implication 
for those who are still on the faculties of 
teacher-preparatory institutions and are likely 
to be left there even though the teaching load 
is much diminished. These individuals should 
seek the opportunity for active participation in 
and assistance with the many community prob 
lems which now exist as a result of the man- 
power shortage and the war. 

For example, opportunities like these present 
themselves : 


1. Helping communities organize their manpower 
resources, particularly youth, and utilize them in 
such a way that both the community and the work- 
ers are benefited. 

2. Assisting high schools in working out effective 
programs for the High School Victory Corps. 

3. Working with groups trying to build effective 
community programs for juvenile protection. 

4. Helping schools and communities in the devel- 
opment of effective programs of social-hygiene edu- 
cation, 

5. Helping in the development of discussion 
groups and community forums designed to fa- 
miliarize citizens with the issues of the war and 
with postwar questions. 

6. Helping schools in securing data about their 

pupils and the opportunities for youth in the in- 
dustrial services and armed forces; that is, the 
development of a guidance program. 
7. Assisting in the development of facilities for 
proper care of young children in communities, 
where working parents find it impossible to give 
effeetive care and supervision. 

8. Working with some state organization, like the 
PTA, the State Welfare Association, the Depart- 
ment of Public Health, and assisting in the develop- 
ment of some worth-while program which it is ad- 
vancing. 

9. Assisting as consultant and adviser for public- 
school authorities on problems that they face in this 
crisis. 

10. Assisting in war-loan drives, USO activities, 
Red Cross projects, and similar war efforts. 


Lest these suggestions seem too visionary, may 
I say that they come from experience. Last 
year, while still on the staff of the University 
of Oklahoma, I worked in twelve different 
schools assisting in the development of programs 
of social-hygiene education. Nineteen others 
asked for assistance, but time was not available 




















sry 8, 1944 


Had I continued the work this year 


* them. 
| could have spent my full time in just such 
activities. I am now employed as education 
pecialist and chief of the field-service unit in 
Edueation Institute, 


the Venereal Disease 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 
demands, which a good educator could partially 

eet at Schools would like 
th the building of social-hygiene-edueation 


WIL 


Here again are many 


least. assistance 


Communities are worried about 


Recently, I met with a 


programs. 
uvenile delinquency. 
city-wide eivie-club committee in Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina, to consider with them steps to 
take in protecting their youth against current 
health and vice dangers. An invitation to work 
with the police department on the same problem 
has been extended. Other communities are in- 
terested in the same services. There is no end 
of opportunity. 

The danger is that professors of education 
reading this will say to themselves, “Well, that 
certainly applies to that old moss-back, Dr. 
Smith,” rather than thinking of it as applying 
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those 
Per 


haps the creeping paralysis has got me also. 


that 


most out-of-date are the least aware of it. 


to themselves. I have noted often 


The only assurance anyone has, I believe, is to 
keep actively at work in the solution of real 
problems, either within or outside the institution 
in which he is teaching. 

All this points to a policy in colleges of edu- 
cation, to be effective both now and in the post 
war period, whereby everyone, including the 
dean and the entire instructional staff, shall be 
encouraged to sink his teeth into at least one 
extra-institutional 


important institutional or 


problem annually. When this is done, colleges 
of education will be more realistic, more highly 
respected by everyone, more interesting places 
in which to work, and more adequately staffed 
with people of vision, and people who are 
realistic in ways of thinking. 
LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 
EDUCATION SPECIALIST, 
VD EpbvucaTION INSTITUTE, 
RALEIGH, N. C, 





NEW JERSEY SCHOOL LAW 


New Jersey School Law as Applied to Classroom 
and Teacher Relationships. By 
MicHAEL ARTHUR TRAVERS. vi+74 pp. Tren- 
ton, N. J.: The College Bookstore of Trenton 
State Teachers College. 1943. 50c. 


Teachers 


Many teachers, while having a sincere wish to 
know their legal rights, duties, and responsibili- 
ties, have despaired when face to face with “vol- 
uminous statutes couched in legal language” and 
“court records with their involved verbiage.” 
Dr. Travers has sought to present in language 
understandable to classroom teachers that body 
of the New Jersey school law which applies to 
the classroom worker. 

Data were secured from the United States 
and New Jersey constitutions, decisions of Fed- 
eral courts, New Jersey statutes, actions of the 
State Board of Edueation, and decisions of the 
commissioner. A simple, direct presentation of 
legal information for teacher consumption is 
made in four rather brief chapters. A concise 


summary chapter concludes the body of the 
study. 

A bibliography, three appendices, a citation 
code, and a dictionary of legal terms make the 
study useful for scholarly purposes as well as 
for workaday reference. The classroom teacher 
in New Jersey will do well to invest in Dr. 
Travers’s little book. The professional library 
of a New Jersey school is incomplete unless it 
contains a copy. 

GrorGE W. DONALDSON 

TRENTON, N. J. 
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Harry L. Leta Stetter Holling- 
ography. Pp. 204. Illustrated 
Nebraska Press, Lineoln, Nebr. 


= 
CLYDE. Ohio Wesleyan’s First 
s Pp. vil 358. Illustrated. 
van University, Delaware, Ohio. 1943. 
chapters tell the narrative story 
ired years; later chapters deal wich 
of college activity and campus lite. 


_RurH WYETH. }etter Dressmaking. Pp. 
Illustrated. Silver Burdett. 1943. 


DAVID M, (editor). The Education of 
cache Outcomes of the Michigan Coopera 
tive Teacher Education Study. Pp. x+200. 
The Michigan Cooperative Teache r Edueation 
Study, Lansing, Mich. 1943. $1.50; quantity 
rates, 
Discusses such questions as what Michigan communi 
ties expect of their teachers, what the colleges of 
the State offers teachers in training, and what 
teacher needs are not being met wholly or in part 


. 
g—Teacher’s Manual. Pp. vili 
. Illustrated. American Automobile Asso 
iation, Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St., Wash- 


igton, DD, 4. 1943. 


LYNN TOWNSEND, JR, ‘¢The Reeonstrue 
* Humanism.’’ Bulletin of Mills College, 
33, No. 4. Published by the college. 1943. 
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OUR GLOBAL WORLD 


by 


Grace Croyle Hankins 


Distances are shrinking; age-old barriers of moun 
tains, oceans ind de serts h ive le ss Signilicance, To- 
morrow’s world will be an air-age world. 

Your students are tomorrow's men and women 
“Our Global World” is a new brief Geography for 
the Air Age It looks forward to tomorrow and at 
the same time takes into consideration the realities 
of today 

In picture and text this new book briefly but 
clearly discusses map reading, topography, climate, 
weather, natural regions, populations, economic de 
velopment, and natural resources of the world, all 
points of which are but a few days away from your 
airport 

More than one hundred photographs and maps, 
some of them full-page, make this brief course timely 
and exciting 

For supplementary use in any socia!-science course 


Use it now 


Examination copy, $1 postpaid; 


lar list price, $1 32 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Toronto London 

















Important Books 
from MACMILLAN 


The University 
and the 
Modern World 


By Arnold S. Nash 
Foreword by Reinhold Niebuhr 








Here is a book that presents a forth- 
right challenge to the educational 
world. In it the author analyzes the 
fundamental cause for the failures in 
modern education, and constructs the 
foundations of a new theory for the 
university of the future. No one 
seriously concerned with tomorrow’s 
world can afford to ignore this deeply 
informed and brilliantly written book. 

$2.50 


A Professor 
at Large 


By Stephen Duggan 


The distinguished director of the In- 
stitute of International Education pre- 
sents a fascinating interpretation of 
foreign cultures in terms of American 
civilization. “An informative and 
thought-provoking study, of the kind 
necessary for understanding the peoples 
with whom we must live in this 
world.”—Boston Sunday Post $3.50 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 





